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LEADING ARTICLES—November 5, 1909. 
COURT OF APPEALS AFFIRMS JAIL SENTENCE. 
JOHN SANDGREN ON SWEDISH STRIKE. 
PRESIDENT TAFT AND THE BOYCOTT. 

SOME AFTER-ELECTION REFLECTIONS. 
DOUGLAS SHOE TROUBLE SETTLED. 
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Eagleson Co. 
Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 


Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock, Popular Prices 


1453 Fillmore Street, near O’Farrell 
1158 Market Street, Near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 


WE PRINT THE LABOR CLARION 


Society # Commercial 
PRINTING 
Folders —— 


Cards ge OF ALL KINDS 


GOLD BULLION, SILK EMBROID- 
ERED AND PAINTED 


SILK AND SATIN 
BANNERS 


REVERSIBLE AND RIBBON 
PARADE BADGES 


SILK AND SATIN SASHES 
AND REGALIA 


ALL UNION MADE 
Patronize Home Industry 


> 


WALTER N. BRUNT CO. 


860 MISSION STREET 


PHONE KEARNY 1966 


Souvenirs 


Below Sth, near U. S. Mint and Emporium 


BEGIN TO SAVE NOW 


And turn your spare nickels into dollars. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to save when you are once started. Get one of these handsome 
little banks for yourself or your family, keep it in a convenient place and 
see how it gathers the small change. A bank only costs 35c—we'll keep 
the key but will open the bank anytime for you—do what you want with 
the money. = * 


35c 


Buys a Bank Worth ’ Buys a Bank Worth 


$1 00 = elute am = j iL, im " i u $1 00 
Brand new safes, ene y e | The banks can 
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Many of us Live Comfortably Due to the 
Economy of Others 


In most cases it is the wife and mother who does the economizing. In her 
hands rests the responsibility for providing clothes, food, the comforts and 
luxuries of home. She and the children, and often the man, wear the 
things she chooses, enjoy some comforts because of the economy she exerts. 


Why not Start a Bank for Her? 


The holidays. are coming, too. A little saved each day will provide a 
cheerful Christmas without the usual worry of “How much can we afford 


to spend?” 
Apply at C. O. D. Desk—Main Floor. 
Le; 


Market and Sixth Streets 


SATISFACTION--Always Guaranteed 
SATISFACTION--Or Your Money Back 


SATISFACTION--Our Price $1 F.00 


SATISFACTION--Best Mak- 
ers’ Samples 


SATISFACTION--Bound to Bring You Back 


SATISFACTION--In Knowing all Our Clothes 
Are Union Made 


THE LEADER 


Second Floor, Douglas Bldg. 
JUNCTION MARKET AND EDDY STREETS. 


Entrance, 908 Market Street and 21 Eddy Street 


Take Elevator. Open Saturday Evenings 


only be opened at - 
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JOHN SANDGREN ON SWEDISH STRIKE. 


Last week in Sacramento, and last Friday night 
before the San Francisco Labor Council, John 
Sandgren eloquently told his hearers of the 
struggle of the workers in Sweden. He said that 
the condition now was that all the organized 
laborers of Sweden were striking, and that the 
strike was not over a dispute in the matter of 
wages or hours of work, but a struggle of the 
national labor organization to exist against sys- 
tematic efforts of the association of employers 
to crush it out, Swedish organized labor could 
win the fight with the aid of the organized labor 
of the rest of the world, he said, but it could not 
win by itself. 

Mr. Sandgren traced the rise of Sweden as a 
manufacturing nation as a necessary preliminary 
to what was to follow. He said that Sweden 
had better natural facilities for manufacturing 
than any other nation, because of the great num- 
ber of waterfalls, which furnished cheap power in 
immense quantities. Since Sweden has com- 
menced to make energetic use of its water power 
it has increased marvelously as a commercial 
nation. 


During the last twenty-five years labor organi- 
zation has gradually been developing. Not only 
has the movement been of great material benefit 
to the Swedish workmen, bnt it has benefited 
them in higher respects, for it has aided in the 
establishment of reading rooms and of educa- 
tional centers where studies of every kind have 
been pursued. 


The labor organization besides has built up 
a powerful press, which exercises great influence 
in the country. It owns eleven daily newspapers. 
The result of the organization and self-education 
of the laboring people of Sweden has been to give 
them a much higher material and intellectual 
position than they had twenty-five years ago. 


During this twenty-five years, said Mr. Sand- 
gren, the employers, while they watched with 
jealousy the increase of power of their workmen, 
were not willing to stop in their course of pros- 
perity in order to harass and weaken the move- 
ment. 


By means of the cheap water power they were 
making money hand over fist. But in 1907 the 
panic in this country went swirling around the 
world, and its effect on Sweden was far-reaching. 
It caused the closing of the weaker manufacturing 
concerns, and threw thousands of men out of 
employment. 


Tinding that the conditions were well adapted 
to aid them in carrying out their object to break 
the backbone and smash the skull of the labor 
organization, as Sandgren put it, the employers 
started out systematically to slash wages and 
lay men off, The mediation of the Government 
averted a break between the laboring class and 
the employers in the first place, but it was only a 
temporary postponement of the economic war. 
Wherever numbers of men could be laid off with 
the least harm to the general business interests, 
they were laid off. Finally slashing reductions 
were ordered in the wages of laborers in three of 
the principal industries. The men in these in- 
dustries struck. 


The employers threatened that if they did not 
return to work, the lockout would be extended 
to include 50,000 men by July 26th of this year, 

(Continued on Page 6.) 


The Court of Appeals of the District 


of Columbia Affirms Sentence 


of A. F. of L. Officials. 


Last Tuesday, November 2d, the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia affirmed the 
jail sentence of Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor; John Mitchell, 
former president of the United Mine Workers 
and second vice-president of the A. F. of L., and 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the A. F. of L., con- 
victed of contempt on a charge of violating an 
injunction by publishing the name of the Buck’s 
Stove & Range Company of St. Louis as “unfair.” 

The sentence was imposed by Justice Wright 
in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
and the appeal was taken to the Court of Appeals 
of the District, which handed down its decision 
as noted. 

The opinion of the Court of Appeals was writ- 
ten by Associate Justice van Orsdel and was 
concurred in by Associate Justice Bobb; Chief 
Justice Shepard dissented. 

“Individual interest dwindles into insignificance 
when compared with the higher principles in- 
volved in this case,” declared Justice van Orsdel. 
“The fundamental issue is whether the constitu- 
tional agencies-of the Government shall be obeyed 
or defied. 

“The mere fact that the defendants are officers 
of organized labor in America adds to the gravity 
of the situation, but it should not be permitted 
to influence the result. 

“Tf an organization of citizens, however large, 
disobey the mandate of the courts, the same 
reasoning would render them subject to individual 
defiance. 

“One has not a greater right in the eyes of the 
law than the other. Both are subject to the law. 
Neither is above it.” 

In his opinion, Justice van Orsdel continues: 

“We have a deep sense of the importance of the 
case. Three distinguished citizens, leaders in a 
great cause for the improvement and uplift of 
their fellow men, with a larger following prob- 
ably than was ever marshaled under a single 
leadership in any philanthropic movement, at the 
bar of justice, answer the charge of disobedience 
of the order of the court. 

“The sole question is their guilt or innocence.” 

Continuing, the opinion declares that if citi- 
zens are allowed to ignore the Courts, “the Gov- 
ernment will become powerless and society soon 
will be reduced to a state of anarchy.” It further 
says: 

“The acts of the defendants can produce but 
one impression—that they were concerned in a 
well-planned effort to encourage the membership 
of the American Federation of Labor to disregard 
and disobey the order of the court and create 
among their followers a lack of respect for the 
authority and dignity of the court.” 

Justice van Orsdel avoids reference to the pleas 
made by the labor leaders that their conviction 
constituted an abridgment of their constitutional 
right of free speech and free press. 


In dissenting, Chief Justice Shepard, on the 


other hand, declares his belief that the lower 
court exceeded its authority and recommends 
that the case be retried, 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge, No. 25 


A Good Company for Workingmen to Avoid. 


To the People. Letter No. 19. 

The Bankers’ Life of Des Moines is unsound in 
its structure. Its rates are not based upon the 
ascertained laws of mortality. Its methods are 
deceptive. Temporarily they are successful, per- 
manently they cannot carry out their contracts, 
and must ultimately fail, as all assessment com- 
panies do. 

It is vain for the Bankers’ Life to point to the 
growth of its business, for this growth of business 
is only laying up a store of trouble, like a lie 
which has no legs, but requires other legs to stand 
upon, and can only endure so long as it can 
keep up a succession of borrowed legs. 

When from any cause the new business shall, 
and must, fall off and the tide of adverse selection 
shall set in, the days of the Bankers’ Life will 
be numbered. It could not stand, for example, 
the moral effect of such an exposure as that 
through which some old companies have passed. 

The association’s statement of December 31, 
1908, shows mathematical reserve, $2,534,577; con- 
tract reserve, $3,280,946.43; emergency, $5,077,- 
423.11; voluntary reserve, $814,609.37. These re- 
serves must not be confused with the reserves 
maintained by old-line companies. 

E. E. Rittenhouse, Commissioner of Insurance 
of the state of Colorado, in a bulletin issued April 
25, 1908, says: 

“The Bankers’ Life Association is sending 
printed matter to citizens of this state, showing 
that on December 31, 1907, it possessed a ‘total 
balance to protect contracts’ amounting to $11,- 
551,568.66. Of this amount $6,010,931 is reported 
as a ‘guarantee fund.’ The impression given by 
this literature is that this ‘guarantee fund’ guar- 
antees that amount of protection to the policy 
holders in the payment of their insurance con- 
tracts. The fact is, however, that the only guar- 
antee connected with this fund is that the asso- 
ciation guarantees to return this money with the 
insurance to the beneficiary. This fund has been 
accumulated by assessing each new member. $1 
or more for each year of his life, and specifically 
contracting in the policy to return the full-amount 
of this assessment to the beneficiary upon the 
death of the insured.. This ‘guarantee fund’ is, 
therefore, simply a deposit, a trust fund, and is in 
no sense a guarantee of the payment of the insur- 
ance contract. The officials of the association 
admit that this money cannot be used to pay 
claims or expenses, or for any purpose whatever, 
as the association is under contract to return 
every dollar of it. Being, therefore, a specific 
liability unavailable to protect contracts, this 
department notified the association early in the 
year that it must be properly shown in its an- 
nual report to the department, and deducted from 
the amount advertised to ‘protect contracts’ in 
any literature distributed in this state. In ad- 
vertising this item as a ‘guarantee fund’ to protect 
contracts, when it is admitted that it cannot be 
used for-such purposes, the association is mis- 
leading and deceiving the public, and the people 
of Colorado should disregard this item entirely 
in figuring the financial protection offered. 

Best’s “Life Insurance Report” has this to say 
about the Bankers’ Life: 

“Members taking out policies in this institution 
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are required to pay in cash, or give a note for an 
amount equal to $1 for each year of age at entry, 
for each two thousand of life insurance taken. 
(See our 1908 volume, pages 447-448). These 
notes and cash payments constitute the greater 
part of the ‘guarantee fund.’ Careful inquiry 
indicates that a member may be compelled to pay 
this note, even though he withdraws from the 
association and lapses his policy. These notes 
are treated differently by different insurance de- 
partments in their dealings with this association. 
The Iowa department advised us on March 11, 
1909, that ‘They are treated by this department as 
ledger assets and deducted as non-admitted as- 
sets. The amount so deducted was $1,595,114.89 
at the end of 1908.’ In the Colorado department, 
the portion of the fund represented by notes is 
carried in ledger assets and deducted as a non- 
admitted asset, and the cash portion of the fund 
is entered as a non-ledger liability. In conse- 
quence, under this system, no credit to ‘surplus’ 
or balance to protect contracts is allowed.” 

The number of certificates in force on Decem- 
ber 31st was 165,119, as compared with 145,894 
at the end of 1906. About 20,000 individuals have 
been induced to buy life insurance from the Bank- 
ers’ Life. 

A large quantity and the good quality of its 
business is obtained by reason of its close associ- 
ation with the banking community. This is one 
important influence, while another influence, not 
so creditable to the management, is its system- 
atic policy of diminishing its obligations by weed- 
ing out members likely to die early, taking advan- 
tage of every point whereby a death claim may 
be averted, and scaling down death claims where- 
ever it can get any excuse for doing so. In 1897, 
$20,461 was scaled off policy holders after death; 
in 1898, $1,500; in 1899, $17,725; in 1900, $20,550; 
in 1901, $10,116.36; in 1902, $41,100.11; for 1903, 
$24,647.65; for 1904, $36,574.15; for 1905, $50,189.16; 
for 1906, $32,088.05; for 1907, $18,940.52. 

Notwithstanding these influences, there is con- 
siderable evidence that the Bankers’ Life is mov- 
ing in a fatal curve. In order to keep down the 
death rate, the association decided some years 
ago to accept no new members over fifty years 
of age. This was a confession of decay, and they 
go further, and squeeze them out when they get 
old, when opportunity offers, but the old mem- 
bers are watchful as well as the management. The 
managers know that the death rate makes as big 
a jump in the ten years between the ages of fifty 
and sixty as it does in the thirty years between 
twenty and fifty, hence their watchfulness. 

Members of the association, though they were 
under fifty when they entered, are pouring into 
the old-age and increased death rate sections at 
about 5000 each year, and, unless new risks keep 
coming in, in a sufficiently increasing volume to 
offset this rapidly increasing death rate—a con- 
dition nearly impossible—there will be new as- 
sessments, wholesale lapses, adverse selection 
and ultimate ruin. History of assessment socie- 
ties show it clearly. It promises to pay the face 
of the policy, provided the member complies with 
all the laws, rules and regulations now made or 
hereafter to be made. 

The institution has so far been able to meet 
claims, though its plan is fundamentally unsound, 
and it is the opinion that it cannot be made per- 
manently successful operating along the present 
lines. The desirability of an insurance contract is 
based upon the solvency of the company issuing 
it, the net cost of insurance, and the contract it- 
self. This institution, considering its class, makes 
a good financial showing, but it would be insolv- 
ent if it charged itself with the legal reserve on 
all policies outstanding upon any other than a 
one-year term basis, and without this reserve 
there is no guarantee that the cost of insurance 
will not increase. In fact, it is practically certain 
that such will be the case. 

(To be continued next week.) 
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Thomas F. Tracy, secretary of the Union Label 
Department of the American Federation of Labor, 
declares that his department has 400,000 union 
men and women in affiliation with it, and he ex- 
pected to see added to the number about 200,000 
more workers. The American Federation, he be- 
lieves, has the right to patronize or withdraw 
its patronage singly or collectively from any per- 
sons or firm whenever it pleases. 

The Reno Electrical Workers’ Union has with- 
drawn from the Trades and Labor Council, in 
accordance with the A. F. of L. edict that seceding 
organizations should follow that course. 

The labor unions of Indianapolis recently leased 
a farm of thirty acres west of the city, which they 
intend to improve and use for picnics and outings. 

The street car men of Chicago have succeeded 
in gaining material advances as a result of the 
recent negotiations. It is estimated that the 
increase over present wages will cost the com- 
panies $1,500,000 for the three-year period. Pres- 
ident William D. Mahon’s salary was raised to 
$5,000 a year at the Toronto convention. Richard 
Cornelius was re-elected a member of the execu- 
tive board. The delegates will meet on the sec- 
ond Monday of September, 1910, in St. Joseph, Mo. 

H. W. Williams has replaced J. E. Hook as 
editor of the Fresno “Labor News.” Mr. Hook 
will give his entire attention to the business end 
of the paper. 

There is a strike of pressmen at Scranton, Pa. 
A flat rate of $21 a week is wanted by the press- 
men, and while some establishments have agreed 
to the rate, the International Correspondence 
Schools’ printery, which employs about fifty men, 
has refused to accede. It is generally thought 
that the controversy will not last long, inasmuch 
as the school people have relations with thou- 
sands all over the country, 

The electricians of Sacramento averted a strike 
last Monday. A wage scale of $5 a day was due, 
and the employers refused to meet it. After dis- 
cussion it was agreed that all new work should 
be paid for at the new rate, while old work should 
cost fifty cents a day less. 


FURNITURE 


SOMETHING NEW 


~ Perkins Rubber Heel 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 
For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


Our reputation is back of every 
bottle we sell 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


Summerfield & Haines 
UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING 

1089-1091 MARKET ST. 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


CARPETS 


NEWMAN’S 
FOR CREDIT 


Have a Home of Your OWn—The Lowest Price Furniture 
House Will Furnish It. 


for you at a little down and a tiny sum each week. We are located in the 
cheap rent district of the Mission and are in a position to sell FURNI- 
TURE, CARPETS AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS at a much lower 
price than the high rent paying stores downtown. Just come in, pick out 
your furniture, we'll send it to your home. If everything is satisfactory, 
we ask you to pay a little down and a little each week. 


Morris Chair in quartered oak or mahogany finish; upholstered in leather or heavy velour; 
a variety of patternsto select from. Our every-day price $6.35, 


2200-12 
Mission Street 


BUY NOW-PAY LATER 


Corner 


Eighteenth 


PRESIDENT TAFT AND THE BOYCOTT. 
By Ed. Rosenberg, 
In the “Portland Labor Press.” 

At Chicago President Taft indorsed the trades 
union, but denounced the boycott as illegal. That 
is, the trades unions were all right as long as in 
their fight against unfair employers, who as a 
rule are entrenched behind the walls of monopoly 
and associations, the organized workers fought 
with one hand tied behind their backs, 

At Portland, President Taft, in speaking about 
the anti-trust law, as it now affects organized 
labor, said: 

“Now, what is the effect of that? One effect 
has been that the Supreme Court has held that 
a boycott levied against interstate trade is within 
that statute, and the labor unions and others have 
complained that that is an extension of a statute 
intended to suppress monopolies and trade sup- 
pression, to something which, while the letter 
of the statute permits it, was not intended by 
Congress, and was not the evil at which Congress 
aimed. Now, I am inclined to think that that 
complaint is not without good foundation, and 
that we ought not to strain the statute to meet 
something which in its original conception it was 
not intended to remedy. I do not think there is 
any doubt about where I stand in respect to boy- 
cotts. If there is, I will just state what I think 
about that. They are illegal, and they ought to 
be suppressed. 

“I would never countenance a law which recog- 
nizes their legality, and I have not hesitated to 
say so for a good many years, but I do not think 
the way to suppress them is to take a federal 
statute that was intended for another evil and 
make it apply to them although the letter of the 
statute, and doubtless the judicial construction 
is right. I am not saying anything against that 
I am not criticizing the courts, but I am saying 
—it just happened that the letter of the 
statute covers their cases. If the statute 
is changed as I suggest, the letter of the statute 
will not cover their cases. The labor unions have 
said they would like to have a definite exception, 
saying this statute should not apply to labor 
unions. I would not consent to that at all. Labor 
unions have got to obey the laws like everybody 
else. And to introduce a special exception into a 
statute is to introduce class legislation, and that 
we do not approve in this country at all. But 
if by language which narrows this statute and 
reaches the evil which it was intended to reach, 
and reaches it better than by language that is 
broader and gets in a lot of innocent things in 
addition, we can make it more effective, and in 
making it more effective we leave out its appli- 
cation to boycotts, I have not the slightest objec- 
tion. I think it is a good result.” 

In view of Taft’s statement, “I do not think 
there is any doubt about where I stand in respect 
to boycotts; if there is, I will just state what I 
think about that. They are illegal, and they ought 
to be suppressed”—his plea for modification of 
the anti-trust law is simply for the purpose of 
giving greater powers and latitude to monopolies 
and corporations, trusting that if the judiciary 
cannot construe the letter of the anti-trust law 
to cover boycotts, they will find by customary 
judicial usurpation some other law to misconstrue 
against boycotts. 

The truth in the matter is that the boycott is 
absolutely legal, that only by applying, nay, 
stretching, the letter of the anti-trust law against 
it and absolutely ignoring the intent of the law, 
have the courts found a flimsy excuse for their 
usurpation, 

It is possible that Congress, unless a general 
Protest and general resistance are made against 
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the President’s policy of illegally declaring the 
boycott illegal, will at its next session be forced 
by the trust magnates to pass a law declaring the 
boycott illegal, that is take away, or try to take 
away, in violation of the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, from American citizens, the rights of 
free press and free speech, 

What is a boycott, anyhow, but the voluntary 
withdrawal of patronage of members of organ- 
ized labor and their friends from unfair stores, 
the refusal to buy unfair goods? With the Taft- 
Aldrich tariff law accelerating the growth of our 
trusts and monopolies, with cost of living steadily 
increasing, with a large army of unemployed 
workers, the refuse of which is now being trained 
into well-organized bands of strikebreakers, mak- 
ing the strike of less value than of old to im- 
prove the workers’ conditions or resist tyranny 
and oppression, the boycott of late has been used 
by organized labor with most telling effect against 
unfair employers. Hence the zealousness of our 
President and the usurpation of our courts to fur- 
ther protect, legally or illegally, “our protected 
villainies,” as the American trusts and monopol- 
ies have well been designated. 

But neither President Taft nor corrupt or bi- 
ased courts can compel workingmen to spend 
their hard-earned dollars with unfair concerns. 
If labor cannot openly inform its friends and the 
public generally of wrongs heaped upon labor, 
such information will and can be conveyed se- 
cretly. Some men might have to go to jail, like 
the abolitionists, had to do when helping the 
slaves, helping the weak, but that is all in the 
day’s work for those who struggle for a broader 
and better life for the common people. 

ee 
THE LOEWE HAT CASE. 

Realizing that the outcome of the damage suit 
of D. E. Loewe & Co. against the United Hatters 
of Danbury, Conn., now being heard before Judge 
James P. Platt, of the United States Circuit 
Court, at Hartford, Conn., will be most vital in 
its effect upon the right of organized labor to 
boycott a non-union product, the American Anti- 
Boycott Association, of 27 William street, New 
York, is mailing circular letters to employers 
throughout the country, soliciting contributions 
to the maintenance and support of its anti-boy- 
cott activity. : 

The letter is mailed over the signature of 
Frederick R. Boocock, secretary of the associa- 
tion, and quite prominently displayed in the 
printed head is the name of Daniel Davenport as 
its general counsel. Davenport is the attorney 
who is prosecuting the action against the Dan- 
bury hatters for Loewe & Co. 

An application for membership in the associa- 
tion, calling for an initial fee of $25 accompanies 
the plea for financial support. 

The letter in part states as follows: 

“The enclosed news item from the Hartford 
‘Courant’ concisely presents the advanced stage 
reached of the Loewe or Danbury hatters’ case, 
which now goes to jury trial to establish the 
question of damages. * * * The news item 
is correct in describing the case as ‘one of the 
most important lawsuits ever scheduled on a court 
docket in this country.’ 

“It promises to command universal attention 
the next few months, and at its conclusion it is 
hoped that the iniquitous boycott will have 
received another vital blow that will contribute 
to its ultimate extermination. 

“Enclosed you will also find a condensed and 
convenient catalogue of the standing publications 
which we possess for distribution. It is, I be- 
lieve, undeniable that this association is the only 
one that makes it a consistent practice te pub- 
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lish at frequent intervals in pamphlet form the 
more important contributions to this great sub- 
ject. These publications form the material with 
which we are able to meet abundant requests for 
information. The libraries of all the colleges 
and universities are supplied this literature as 
issued, and the only pity is that our funds do not - 
warrant us in placing the material in the public 
libraries of all our commercial centers, 

“As you already know, reason and law form 
the foundation upon which this association rests, 
and represents the lines along which we proceed. 
If you are satisfied that we are doing worthy 
service, you ought to give us your financial sup- 
port. Indeed you can vastly better afford to 
contribute to our activities than you can afford 
to have our work left undone. We want you 
as active members of the association, but if for 
any reason this is denied us, then we want you 
as supporters through an annual contribution of 
any size you may determine.” 

During the court proceedings it was brought 
out that the firm of D. E. Loewe & Co. was never 
on the unfair list of the A. F. of L. * 

Attorney Davenport read from President John 
A. Moffit’s report to the United Hatters of North 
America to show the strength of the organization, 
and its full history was brought out. 


Hoy 


Ney 


WHEN YOU = 
DRINH BEER 
See that this Label is on Keg or Bottle 


OF AMERICA 


RADE MARK REGISTERED 


AMERICAN HOTEL 


716-722 HOWARD ST., near 3rd 


Room with Board, $7 per week 
Room only, $2.50 per week 


Elevators, Steam Heat, Telephones, and Hot 
and Cold Water in every room 
Beutaches Gast Haus Hem for Skandinaver 
MUNGER & ZEBERG, Proprietors 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


é 
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JOHN SANDGREN ON SWEDISH STRIKE. 
(Continued from Page 3.) 

and that if the strikers were not at work by Aug- 

ust 2d, 80,000 men would be locked out. 

The result of these measures was that the na- 
tional labor organization on August 4th declared 

-a general strike. Not less than 100,000 men quit 
work. Not only did the organized laborers strike, 
but the “traitor” and “yellow” unions, as they 
were called, which the employers themselves 
created to antagonize organized labor—the traitor 
unions and the yellow unions struck, too. Some 
struck who should not. 

The non-members of the Landsorganization 
were induced to go back to work by the Govern- 
ment and by the union labor men. To secure the 
full moral force of their victory, they resolved 
that it must be accomplished by the efforts of 
union men alone. 

The Swedish strikers needed help, because they 
were contending not only against the Swedish 
employers, but against the capital of the world, 
against wealthy men of all nations; against Baum- 
gardt of Germany, and Lavanche of France, and 
McLaughlin of New York, and Rosenstein of any 
nation, who all of them held shares of stock in 
Swedish enterprises. It was against international 
capitalists that the Swedish strikers were battling, 
against stockholders in all nations who were the 
intangible allies of the wealthy men of Sweden. 

No violence or disorder of any kind has marked 
the strike so far. The Swedish strikers believe 
the only way to gain their end is by peaceful 
means. 

Mr. Sandgren said that many newspapers in 
this country had published statements belittling 
the strike, or saying that it was over, statements 
which had evidently been inspired by foes of or- 
ganized labor. 

In Sweden the capitalist papers had so con- 
stantly misrepresented the situation, that the la- 
bor unions unanimously boycotted them. The 
boycott had nearly destroyed them. Sandgren 
showed two or three choice specimens of Swed- 
ish capitalist journalism, each of them about the 
size of a four-page theatrical program. 

He said that, if the Swedish labor association 
was crushed, the employers would next concen- 
trate their strength to smash labor organizations 
of other countries of Northern Europe, and if 
they succeeded here, they would have union labor 
sufficiently weakened to be able to attack it with 
success elsewhere. On the other hand, if the 
strikers won, they would soon wield the power 
of the majority in Sweden. 

Mr. Sandgren said organized labor had come 
to their aid in every nation but Spain and Eng- 
land. From Spain word was received that they 
could not help the Swedish strikers, because 35,- 
000 of the Spanish workmen were in prison, and 
the gutters of many of the principal cities were 
choked with the congealed blood of workmen. 
Valid reasons these were, said Sandgren. 

Red tape held back the workmen of Great 
Britain. They were slow to start, but when 
started, they were just as slow about stopping, 
so it was about as broad as it was long. Sand- 
gren referred to the execution of Ferrer as an 
assassination, and was cheered for it. 

He said he had met Guiterrez Da Lara at Los 
Angeles, whom he understood the Mexican Gov- 
ernment was attempting to seize for exposing 
the slavery conditions of Mexico. He wondered 
if this nation would suffer him to be delivered 
up to Mexico to be shot like a dog for his battle 
for humanity. 
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The English “purity of elections” law is very 
stringent, but yet wholesale bribery is not un- 
known. It is called “nursing,” and consists in 
gifts to charities and various public enterprises. 
In contrast to this “nursing” is the law which 
invalidates an election if so much as a free ride 
to the polls be given the voter. 


KICKS AND KINKS. 
Leadership in the Union. 


If there is one thing above another that stands 
out among the fellows that I know, it is the fact 
that the day has gone by when the cheap, short- 
sighted, ignorant blatherskite of a “walking dele- 
gate” or whatever else you may choose to call 
this kind of a so-called labor leader, can long 
curse the workingman. His day is done. There 
is a new type of leader coming on. And the men 
who are going to help us most are the men who 
have come up from the ranks, or, better still, who 
are yet in the ranks. Slowly but surely such men 
are emerging from among the masses. Some- 
times unappreciated by the very ones whose 
battles they are fighting, and whose destinies 
they are working out, they are coming up just the 
same, to take the places which belong to them 
by virtue of their fitness for the job. They aren’t 
the men who have the gift of gab. Some of the 
best men we’ve got today are not great orators. 
We don’t need the spellbinder as much as we 
need men with patience and endurance. There 
is no job which requires these virtues more than 
that of a leader of laboring men. For working- 
men are an ungrateful lot, and they expect per- 
fection in the men that they elect as their leaders. 

* * * 


After all, there’s lots of religion in the labor 
movement, take it just as it is. So far as the 
practical side of things is concerned, the trades 
unions are making a fight which is about as re- 
ligious as most anything can well be. They don’t 
go in for much of the psalm-singing brand of 
religion, and then throw up the job. They seem 
to begin just about where that kind leaves off. 
And maybe, on the whole, they make just as few 
mistakes. Instead of singing about “The home 
over there,” the fellows that I know mest about 
are busy trying to get a decent hame right here 
and now. And they haven’t much use for the 
kind af religion which says that their job is not 
Christian. Some day the labor fellows will add 
to their creed more of the real spiritual interests 
in life, and then the church will have to hustle 
to keep in the procession. If ever workingmen 
get on to the church job, and really mean busi- 
ness, there’ll be something doing, for who knows 
how to suffer and sacrifice more than the men 
and women in the ranks of labor? Once let 
them get started on a genuine religious crusade, 
and there'll be a repetition of the days of the 
apostles——Rev. Charles Stelzle in “Letters from 
a Workingman.” 

————_ &______- 

On October 24th there was a dynamite outrage 
in Eureka, California. Some miscreant threw a 
bomb at a Japanese store. Two policemen dis- 
covered a Jap running away, and he only halted 
when a few shots convinced him that discretion 
was the better part of valor. The notorious 
Hammond of that section of the state, through 
his “Herald,” accused organized labor of being 
responsible for the deed. The central labor 
body, the Typographical Union, and the socialists 
passed strong resolutions condemning the Ham- 
mond outfit for their baseless and untruthful 
charges. The trade-union movement of Eureka 
is the fortunate possessor of a bad name from 
Hammond (for which it is to be congratulated), 
but that is absolutely no reason why the crimes 
of a community should be laid at its door. 

ee eee 

The machinists of Sparks, Nevada, are in 
trouble. A threatened strike on October 29th 
was averted, but a settlement has not been 
reached. The difficulty hinges on what are known 
as “handy men,” who are employed by the South- 
ern Pacific and Oregon Short Line. The ma- 
chinists claim that the employment of these men 
cuts down their wages when the men are not full- 
fledged mechanics, and have not served time as 
apprentices. 
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| Municipal Ownership 


By Edward P. E. Troy. 


In the operation of municipal street railways, 
‘first-class service is always the chief endeavor. 
Rapid and comfortable transportation is the means 
by which this is effected. There is no over- 
crowding of the cars. Every person gets a seat. 

In Liverpool, Glasgow, and the other 177 cities 
of Great Britain having municipal tramways, the 
“schedule” speed of the cars is slightly greater 
than that of the United Railroads of San: Fran- 
cisco. In fact, it is greater than any of the 
privately-owned street railways of America. 

A passenger on these municipal tramways will 
reach his home in less time than it takes to go 
the same distance on the cars of any city in the 
United States. Yet in no city of Great Britain 
are the cars permitted to run at the high rate of 
speed that they do here. 

No doubt, it seems a paradox that, while run- 
ning at a less speed, the municipal street railways 
carry a passenger any given distance quicker than 
our privately-owned railways. 

Herein lies the reason for every difference in 
the service between municipal ownership and pri- 
vate ownership of transportation in cities. 

Few, if any, of the nearly two hundred million 
persons who annually use the street railways in 
San Francisco, have the least idea why they 
suffer such discomfort and danger in using the 
cars. Should they become aware of the real rea- 
son for packing, jamming, crowding, crushing 
into one solid mass of human beings the passen- 
gers who use the cars, the gentle patience and 
humble submission with which they have yielded 
to the tyranny,. greed and avarice of the United 
Railroads would turn into a rage that would 
compel instant action on the part of the authorities. 

There is no excuse for the bringing of men, 
women and children into the close contact that 
is a daily occurrence on our street cars. Why 
should a mother, wife, sister or daughter be com- 
pelled to jostle, or be squeezed up against, and 
almost breathe the breath of strangers on the 
cars? Why should an innocent girl be subjected 
to the leering and elbowing of any vile wretch 
who may choose to place himself beside her. 

The reason for these evils, the reason for the 
fearful record of deaths—83 last year—and in- 
juries through street railway accidents in our 
city, the reason why intending passengers have 
to wait two and three times as long on a corner 
for a car than they formerly did, is that less 
cars in operation reduces operating expenses. 

The increased speed made possible by electric 
traction has been absorbed and capitalized by 
the company. The electric cars take as long a 
time to run from terminus to terminus as did the 
former cable cars on the same lines. The size 
of the cars has been increased, and the number 
of passengers carried is greater. 

Every passenger consumes an average of 12 
seconds in getting on and off a car. A cable car, 
running .at 10 miles per hour, carrying 50 pas- 
sengers, took about 28 minutes to run 3 miles. 
An electric car, going at 20 miles per hour, carry- 
ing 100 passengers, will take about the same time 
to run the same distance. As experience in street 
railroading shows that-a certain average num- 
ber of passengers will use the cars every hour 
of the day, just one-half the number of cars are 
now used to accommodate the same number of 
passengers as formerly traveled. Because of this, 
a passenger has to wait twice as long for a car. 

In the Calhoun trial, Secretary Wilcutt testified 
that the entire operating expense of the United 
Railroads is 16 cents per mile each car runs. 
Watch the fare register, and divide the receipts 
it indicates by the length of the line. You will 
find the result from 60 to 70 cents per car mile. 
Many trips bring $2. All over 16 cents is profit! 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE NOTES. 


Three women have been nominated for Par- 
liament in Norway. 

In Denmark, the National Womans’ Suffrage 
Association has grown during the past year from 
4,000 members to 10,000, 

The state convention of the the Universalist 
church, recently held in New Haven, Conn., unan- 
imously adopted resolutions favoring woman suf- 
frage, as did the Pacific Coast Conference, re- 
cently held in Seattle. 

The state convention of the poet Dakota Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs has officially endorsed 
the Woman Suffrage Amendment, which is to 
be voted on next year in that state. The co- 
operation of this body is considered of much 
importance by the Suffrage Association. 

Baltimore women are making a determined 
effort to secure a municipal suffrage. The Balti- 
more Equal Suffrage League numbering nearly 
500 members, with Mrs. Ellicott, wife of Professor 
Ellicott of Johns Hopkins, as president, is taking 
an active part in the campaign. The first plea 
of a woman for a vote in this country was made 
by Mistress Margaret Brent, of Maryland, to the 
Colonial Assembly in 1647. 

Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont and Mrs. Ida 
Husted Harper were two of the three women 
among a long list of distinguished men writers 
to contribute special articles to one of the Hud- 
son-Fulton souvenir editions of the New York 
“American.” Mrs. Belmont wrote on “Progress 
of Women in New York in 100 Years,” and Mrs. 
Harper on “Progress of Women Suffrage in the 
United States.” 

Enough boxes and seats have already been 
sold to ensure a tremendous audience in Carnegie 
Hall for the opening lecture of Mrs. Emmeline 
Pankhurst, president of the Woman’s Social and 
Political Union in Great Britain, commonly 
known as the “suffragettes.” 

———————_——_@&___—__ 

During the month there will appear a new— 
and most unusual—monthly magazine. It will 
be entitled “The Forerunner,” and the unusual 
thing about it is that the entire contents of each 
month will be written by a single individual, 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. As Mrs. Gilman is 
acknowledged to be the foremost woman sociolo- 
gist in this country and is exceptionally brilliant 
in many other ways, her management cannot fail 
to arouse great interest. Here is how she her- 
self announces it: “What is the ‘Forerunner’? 
It is a monthly magazine, publishing stories short 
and serial, article and essay; drama, verse, satire 
and sermon; dialogue, fable and fantasy, com- 
ment and review. It is written entirely by Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman.” 
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Miss Jules Siegfried of Paris is at the head of 
the County Holiday Association, whose aid is to 
secure holidays for the working girls of the 
French capital, The principal beneficiaries of this 
association have been girls employed in various 
branches of the dressmaking trades and in the 
manufacture of artificial flowers. 

—_———__@_______-- 
GOOD HALLS TO RENT. 

In the Labor Temple, at 316 Fourteenth street, 
near Mission, there are some excellent halls to 
rent. Full information may be obtained on the 
premises. 
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“The greatest obstacle to being heroic is the 


doubt whether one may not be going to prove 
one’s self a fool; the truest heroism is to resist 
the doubt, and the profoundest wisdom, to know 
when it ought to be resisted and when obeyed.”— 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


The latest news is that Discoverer Cook was 
at one time a union printer. That makes his 
claim on the North Pole as clear as crystal. 

—— = = 

On the opposite page appears a letter from 
the Garment Workers’ Union that should be read 
by every man and woman interested directly or 
indirectly in the labor movement. Appended are 
the lists of shops with and without the label. 
These appeals should not fall on barren ground. 
Give the women who are organized as a pro- 
tection against cheap and Asiatic labor your 
heartiest support. The safe way is to buy noth- 
ing in the clothing line without the union label. 

—— —-@________ 
Captain John McKinery, erstwhile leader of 


the Citizens’ Alliance forces, has been expelled 
from the Union League Club. It is alleged that 
he left San Francisco with about $20,000. He 
has been located at the Hotel Cecil in London. 
There are some people who would like to extra- 
dite the gay Captain, but the “Labor Clarion” 
gravely advises those members of the Union 
League Club who read its columns not to bother 
over such a trifle. The Captain’s absence is 
worth $20,000. 


The biggest union label in the world is that 
which appears on the new Manhattan bridge in 
the state of New York. It stretches across the 
‘center span, and millions of travelers on the 
other bridges read the slogan: “Erected by union 
men.” The pride of the members of House- 
smiths’ and Bridgemen’s Union is shared by all 
the other unionists and friends of the vicinity. 
The completion of the bridge ahead of contract 
time, the fact that in the work of construction 
only one man lost his life and two men were 
injured, and the efficient manner in which the 
work was done, ought to convince everybody of 
the merit of union labor. 


Harris Weinstock’s report on New Zealand’s 
labor laws is the most interesting of the series. 
As California’s commissioner to investigate con- 
ditions among the workers of the world, his 
findings have been carefully read by many. Next 
week the “Labor Clarion” will start to print the 
New Zealand report—the first time it has ap- 
peared in type. It is interesting in the extreme, 
and as there is a possibility that Governor Gillett 
will recommend legislation based on Mr. Wein- 
stock’s deliberations, and as the colony beneath 
the Southern Cross is considered one of the most 
progressive of lands, our readers will find much 
food for thought in the report. 
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SOME AFTER-ELECTION REFLECTIONS. 

The voters of: the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco have selected municipal officers for the next 
two years. It behooves citizens to co-operate to 
aid those entrusted with power, and who have 
the more or less difficult task of attending to 
civic affairs. Under our system of majority rule, 
it is a recognized principle of democracy that the 
voice of the people shall maintain. That being 
the case, some observations of general interest 
to the labor movement may be pertinent. 

It would be a splendid thing if we could divert 
some of our election enthusiasm into trade-union 
channels. How would it do to rent automobiles 
and address mass meetings, especially in the fac- 
tory and shop districts, and advocate the pur- 
chase of union-label goods and observance of 
requirements commonly understood in the move- 
ment as advantageous? 

We all know what collective bargaining has 
done for us. We need, however, to avail our- 
selves of the opportunities at hand to help each 
other. With the strength we possess in San 
Francisco, there should be a unanimity to aid the 
efforts to shorten hours, increase wages and gen- 
erally improve conditions. Men and women need 
and deserve our support in this connection. They 
not only need it, but are entitled to it under all 
the obligations pertaining to the cause. 

There is a field in this city for advancement in 
union life. Appeals come to us from all sides 
Unions ask repeatedly for support. Frequently 
they feel aggrieved at the response, and not with- 
out reason, Therefore the chance for concen- 


trating our power should be impressed upon 
trade unionists. 

While it is conceded that officials in municipal 
and state positions can assist the workers very 
materially, if they have the inclination, yet we 
should learn the lessons at hand. 

Every day the trade unionist can help his fel- 


lows. Asiatic competition will receive a set-back 
as soon as insistence for label goods is made part 
and parcel of our purchasing power. The trusts 
and combines who sell unfair products will be 
severely handicapped when the workers of the 
large cities of the country say that none but 
properly-stamped goods are wanted by them. 
And so we could elaborate indefinitely over the 
same ground. Reduced to a paragraph, the ad- 
vice in this connection is: 

Call for union-label goods, insist that they be 
supplied, and support the various crafts and call- 
ings by asking for the insignia of membership— 
to wit: the card or button. 

After all the excitement of election time, there 
somewhat naturally comes a reaction. The trade 
unionist should guard against this. Economic 
principles need to be instilled. Educative influences 
are to be commended. The helping hand of 
brotherhood is a lever that will remove many a 
difficulty. Watch those in office, union or munici- 
pal, who violate the cardinal principles of the 
labor movement, and let them know in unmis- 
takable terms that the best is expected, and noth- 
ing short of that will suffice. 

With the tension of personal feeling in our 
ranks, the grave disturbances of jurisdictional 
disputes, the court decisions adverse to labor, 
and the opposition of those who can see naught 
good in men and women combining for self-pro- 
tection, we are surrounded by influences that are 
likely to divert attention from the essentials. As 
in other walks of life, the trade-union movement 
is beset with difficulties to overcome. Strength 
of purpose and character was never more wanted 
as an asset to further the work in hand. There 
is so much at stake. The homes of thousands 
of citizens are concerned in every step taken by 
organized labor. It is a man’s work. 

And so we face the future with a knowledge 
of past mistakes and shortcomings. With the 
experience thus gained, singleness of purpose will 
enable us to advance materially. 


DOUGLAS SHOE TROUBLE SETTLED. 

The news of a settlement between the Inter- 
national Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union and the 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. of Brockton, Mass., was 
reported during the week. It is a satisfaction to 
know that this unfortunate controversy has been 
adjusted. The official communication from the 
union says: “Boston, Mass., October 26, 1909. 

“To Organized Labor, Greeting: We beg to 
advise you that the controversy between the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union and the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co., of Brockton, Mass., has been 
settled to our mutual satisfaction. All of the 
Douglas shoe factories are to operate under the 
union-stamp arbitration contract. The factories 
of the Douglas Co. in Brockton, Mass., are to 
resume operations at once. 

“We extend our thanks to organized labor for 
past favors and we will endeavor in the future to 
merit your approval of our course, 

“Fraternally yours, 

“JOHN F. TOBIN, General President. 

“C. L. BAINE, General Secretary-Treasurer.” 

A committee appointed by the Brockton Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association was instrumental in 
bringing the warring sides together. This com- 
mittee prepared as a working basis the following 
statement: z 

“First. That the Douglas Co. will re-establish 
the wages as prevailing in their Brockton fac- 
tories in December, 1907, previous to the first 
transfer, and re-establish on the third-grade shoes 
the prices that were paid when the manufacture of 
these shoes was discontinued in Brockton. 

“Second. The wages so restored to remain in 
effect in all departments for 30 days after the out- 
put of the work formerly made by the Douglas Co. 
in Brockton has been restored to the Brockton fac- 
tories and has reached at least 3600 pairs per day 
and maintained at that output for 30 working days 
in each department, and pending the expiration 
of this period of 30 days an effort will be made 
through the company, the unions and the Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association to agree upon wages 
to prevail on the different grades and kinds of 
shoes made by the Douglas Co. in Brockton, such 
adjustment to be based upon wages prevailing in 
competing Brockton shoe factories, and failing 
to adjust within the time stated, all matters in 
dispute shall be referred to the Massachusetts 
state board of arbitration under the regular union- 
stamp arbitration contract, which is intended to 
be included in this agreement, and the decision of 
said board shall date from the expiration of such 
30 days, and, pending a decision, wages shall be 
paid on account and when decision is rendered a 
full adjustment to take place upon the basis of 
such decision. 

“Third. Factories controlled or operated by 
the Douglas Co., outside of Brockton, Mass., shall 
be placed under the union-stamp arbitration 
agreement previous to January 1, 1910. 

“Fourth. It is agreed that former Douglas 
employees who are out of employment at time 
of settlement, shall have preference of employ- 
ment and shall be placed at work in the same de- 
partment as they worked in prior to the removal 
of the different grades of shoes from Brockton. 

“This agreement to become operative upon 
date of signing same by the Brockton Shoe Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, representing the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Company, and the representatives 
of the general executive board of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union. 

“The foregoing is submitted as a basis for set- 
tlement by a conference composed of the com- 
mittee of the Brockton Shoe Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, general executive board of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union, and representatives of the 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Company.” 

The union vote in favor of settlement was 1,135 
for, 32 against. As a result the big factories 
opened on October 27th, and the people of Brock- 
ton are more than pleased as a consequence. 


NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
A Jarring Note. 


The decision of Judge Tuthill of Chicago de- 


claring unconstitutional the Illinois ten-hour law 
for women is receiving merited condemnation on 
all sides. It seems to be a discordant note in 
the popular belief that progress should be the 
lodestar of humanity—and deservedly so. 

Even Los Angeles joins the chorus of protest. 
The “Pacific Outlook” of that city says: 

“In these days the passage of a law is only 
the first step, and frequently a useless one. At 
the first effort toward enforcement of the Illinois 
ten-hour law, the Manufacturers’ Association suc- 
ceeded in getting an injunction on the ground 
that the statute is an interference with the liberty 
of contract as between the working woman and 
her employer. If a woman chooses to agree to 
work fifteen hours a day to keep herself and 
children from starving, it is an interference with 
her liberty to forbid the arrangement. This is 
the same issue that has arisen in other states 
with regard to laws forbidding waiver of damage- 
for-injury suits, and it must be admitted that the 
general trend of decisions to date is in favor of 
the contention of the Manufacturers’ Association. 

“More is the pity! That is the kind of law 
that makes anarchists and causes the average 
layman to stop and wonder whether our courts 
any longer possess common human intelligence. 

“Liberty of contract is not a mere barren 
phrase. It has, or should have, vitality and mean- 
ing, Liberty of action implies that the actor is 
free to do or not to do the particular act. There 
can be no freedom of contract on the part of a 
slave with his master, or of a captive to his jailer. 

“The basis of all law is the well-being of so- 
ciety. It is manifestly to the public interest that 
women should not be overworked, and indeed 
ten hours is a mild enough restriction. One 
might suppose that an evident human need might 
carry weight in the mind of a judge against a 
barren technicality such as the Manufacturers’ 
Association sets up—and we have still the hope 
that it may when the issue goes to the Supreme 


Court.” 
* * x 


The Initiative in Berkeley. 

The charter adopted by the classic town of 
Berkeley a few months ago is considered a model 
of its kind. Some enterprising and protesting citi- 
zens showed that they are aware of its advant- 
ages when they started a petition to reverse the 
action of the city authorities permitting blasting 
in the hills to the detriment of homes in the 
vicinity, 

Commenting on the move, the Berkeley “Inde- 
pendent” says: : 

“It was to avoid such annulment of the people’s 
power (the desire of public officials to abrogate 
the rights of the people who have put them where 
they are) that the charter-builders chose to in- 
sert in the framework of the city home which 
they constructed the girder of the initiative, the 
joist of the referendum and the rafter of the re- 
call, They believed in these component parts 
of the structure, and raised them to their places 
with as much faith in their practicability as the 
carpenter places in their wooden prototypes. It 
is meet and proper that, having such an oppor- 
tunity to administer for themselves, the people 
of this city grasp it when they see fit to alter 


the work that is done for them.” 
* * * 


Vienna’s Co-Operative Mill and Bakery. 

The workers of Austria recently opened a splen- 
did co-operative bakery, complete in every re- 
spect, and possessing sanitary conveniences un- 
dreamed of by private employers. A recreation 
room is also provided, with a garden and bowling 
alley to while away spare time. 

The elevator can hold 250 carloads of grain. 
The latter is mechanically forwarded into the 
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mill, the capacity of which is ten carloads per 
day. -The mill is connected with a cleaning es- 
tablishment three stories high, where the wheat 
is cleaned. The elevators take the wheat to the 
third floor, where the machinery clears it of all 
foreign matter. 

Equal care is taken to clean all the products 
that are used in making bread. There are twen- 
ty-one double ovens, which bake more than 50,- 
000 loaves, or 150,000 pounds a day. The bread 
is baked in fifty minutes. In all the process of 
making, the food only comes once in contact with 


human hands. 
* * & 


The Oriental’s Disregard for Health. 

A Chinese in Sacramento rejoicing in the name 
of San Chung tackled a city ordinarfte aimed to 
prevent laundrymen sleeping on soiled linen or 
sprinkling starched pieces with their mouths, and 
which also prohibits the operation of a grocery 
business in the same building where clothes are 
dried. 

Through his attorneys, San Chung assailed the 
ordinance on half a dozen technical grounds. 
Among these was the charge that it was un- 
reasonable, discriminatory, oppressive, in restraint 
of trade and in violation of constitutional rights. 

The Third District Court of Appeals upheld 
Sacramento’s laundry ordinance, which puts a 
ban on all such practices. The Chinese who 
dared to question the validity of the ordinance 
must now serve a term in jail or pay a good- 
sized fine. 

Justice Burnett, author of the decision, bowls 
over all the specious arguments. In his view the 
ordinance imposes no more burdens on San 
Chung than it does on any other citizen engaged 
in the same business. It is a measure justified 
upon sanitary considerations, and withal is a 
proper exercise of the police power. Public 
health is one of the first considerations, he ar- 
gues, and the ordinance is defended on the ground 
that it is a protection, The opinion is abundant- 
ly supported by decisions in similar cases. 

All of which once again illustrates the supreme 
contempt the Oriental has for the Caucasian 
health or the community’s well-being. 
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Free Speech in Philadelphia. 

Judge Willson sustained the Philadelphia po- 
lice in their refusal to permit Emma Goldman to 
deliver lectures by denying the injunction asked 
for on her behalf. The Philadelphia “Record” 
thus summarizes the position of the court: 

“While the court knocks out some of the 
woman’s contentions on the ground that she is 
not a citizen of either this state or the United 
States, it is declared that the real reason for 
refusing the injunctions would apply just as 
strongly to a citizen. Interference by peace offi- 
cers to prevent public utterances which might 
tend to excite disturbances and result in a breach 
of the peace, Judge Willson holds would be justi- 
fied, not on the ground that the person affected 
was an alien or a citizen, but by the knowledge 
that sentiments tending to cause trouble would 
be uttered. To show that such sentiments have 
been uttered, the court called attention to the 
admissions of the Goldman woman of her op- 
position to all government and other features of 
her doctrine. Had she avowed a determination 
to advocate wholesale assassination of certain 
officials, Judge Willson said nobody would have 
questioned the right to stop such utterance, and 
the court can see no well-defined line between 
that and the threatened destruction of the life 
of the nation. Such speech, he declared, was an 
abuse of the liberty to speak freely on any sub- 
ject.” 

Backed by this decision the police refused to 
allow a meeting, which they claimed was to be 
addressed by anarchists, to be held in protest at 
the execution of Francisco Ferrer. 
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DEMAND THE UNION LABEL. 
To the Union Men and Women of California: 

Greeting—The Garment Workers’ Union, No. 
131, of San Francisco, respectfully directs your 
attention to the garment workers’ label, and re- 
quests that you demand the same when making 
purchases of clothing—ready-made and made to 
measure, suits, shirts, overalls, mechanics’ aprons, 
etc, 

The garment workers’ label is the only guaran- 
tee against sweatshop and Chinese-made clothing. 
It stands for the right of white men and women 
and girls to earn a livelihood under decent con- 
ditions, and free from degrading competition with 
Asiatic and other forms of cheap and servile 
labor. 

The garment workers need your assistance in 
order to maintain the conditions already se- 
cured through the union and to secure further 
needed improvements. 

You can render assistance by demanding the 
garment workers’ label. Beware of bogus labels 
issued by unprincipled manufacturers and dealers, 

Help your sisters and brothers in their struggle 
for the maintenance of the American standard 
of living in California. 

Demand the Union Label. 

Fraternally yours, 
GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION No. 131. 
MARY FENTON, Secretary. 


List of Firms which use the Garment Workers’ 
Label: 
Heynemann & Co. 
Neustadter Bros. 
Sibbitt & Co., Oakland. 
B. Cohen. 
Hoffman, Rothchild & Co., N. Y. 


List of Firms which DO NOT use the Garment 

Workers’ Label: 

Levi Strauss & Co. 

Elkus & Co. 

Greenebaum, Weil & Michels. 

Samuels Bros. 

Goldstone Bros. 

Murphy, Grant & Co. 

Dinkelspiel & Co. 

Selig Bros. 

Eagleson & Co. 

S. N. Wood & Co. 

Ulman, Seligson & Brown. 

Scotch Plaid Tailors. 

—————_—@____———_- 


ANTI-JAP NOTES, 
(Contributed by the Anti-Jap Laundry League.) 

The Anti-Jap Laundry League has moved its 
offices from 483 Guerrero street to rooms 313-314 
Anglo California Bank Building, Sixteenth and 
Mission streets. 

The French branch of the league will hold a 
special meeting on Sunday, November 7th, for 
the purpose of strengthening the organization. 
The French league is rapidly gaining strength. 
Over 75 per cent of their laundries now taking 
active part in the work, and it is thought that at 
this meeting the remaining 25 per cent will, after 
having been shown the inroads the Japs are mak- 
ing into the industry, take up the crusade as 
willingly as have their brothers. 

A letter has been received from a resident of 
this city calling attention to the fact that the 
ladies now most active in the work of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, an institution presumably or- 
ganized to help the poor and uplift the working 
people, are all employers of Japanese. The letter 
suggested that were these ladies sincere in their 
work, they would at least employ some of the 
people of their own race who are now forced out 
of work and upon charity, through the inconsist- 
ency of the leaders in the charity movement. If 
these statements are true they are, to say the 
least, worthy of consideration. 
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Notes in Union Life 


Miss Carrie Parmer returned home last Satur- 

day. She visited the southern states on the way 
back, and reports that the reception tendered 
President Gompers on his return to Washington 
was very enthusiastic. Miss Parmer’s co-delegate, 
Charles Lineger, has arrived in the city. They 
reported to the union last Monday night, 
’ The executive council of the California State 
Federation of Labor has selected Tom C. Sea- 
ward of Fresno as fraternal delegate-to the con- 
vention of the Farmers’ Union, which meets in 
the “raisin city,’ where Mr. Seaward is one of 
the landmarks. 

It is refreshing to hear merchants say that 
readers of the “Labor Clarion” mention the paper 
when they do their shopping. The support is 
valuable, and appreciated. 

The Cooks’ Helpers’ Union has decided to 
affiliate with the Asiatic Exclusion League. The 
culinary trade, unfortunately, is brought into close 
competition with the Oriental. 

John I. Nolan of the molders will leave the 
city for several months to do organizing work. 
During his absence, Jj. E. Dillon will take charge 
of the office. 

The International Sailors’ Union will convene 
in New York city on November 26th. 

In Pueblo, Colo., the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company has the largest steel plant anywhere 
west of Pittsburg, and this plant is an ideal “open 
shop.” That is, there are union men as well as 
non-union men employed. They have to employ 
union men in certain departments because they 
cannot secure competent men who are out of the 
unions, and hours are fairly good for the union 
men. But here is a case of the same trade: The 
union bricklayers in Pueblo get $5 a day for eight 
hours. The non-union bricklayers in the steel 
works get $3.75 a day and work ten hours. This 
illustrates the advantage of combination to sell 
labor. 

The Oklahoma State Federation of Labor has 
made provision for a labor organizer to work 
among the negroes. 

The International Union of Blacksmiths has 
decided to assess its members one day’s pay dur- 
ing the current year and one day’s pay in the year 
1910 for the purpose of creating a fund for the 
financing of a campaign for an eight-hour work- 
day throughout the country. 

Hugo Morlock, a native of Germany, aged for- 
ty-two years, died last Monday... He was a mem- 
ber of the Stevedores’ Union, as well as of the 
Alaska Fishermen’s Union. 

The machinists are discussing the beneficial 
features of unionism, which oft-times are difficult 
of attainment owing to the heavy cost and the 
necessities at hand. 

Michael D. Sproul of Oakland died on Novem- 
ber 3d. He was a cooper by trade, a native of 
Pennsylvania, and sixty years of age. 

A report received by the brewery workers of 
San Francisco from the executive board of the 
United Brewery Workers of the United States 
shows that there are under the jurisdiction of 
the general body 45,233 members, distributed in 
366 locals and 187 branches. 

The journeymen bakers of San Francisco and 
vicinity, after a struggle of thirty-five years, suc- 
ceeded in November, 1900, in getting one day of 
rest a week and human conditions. Through the 
Latin bakers, who are unorganized, they are liable 
to be put back to the old days of slavery. The 
Bakers’ Unions of San Francisco and vicinity have 
tried their utmost and spent thousands of dollars 
to organize these unfortunate slaves, but up to 
this time have been unsuccessful. Help the 
bakers keep their one day of rest in seven. Do 
not eat French bread. Do not buy any fresh 


bread on Sunday mornings, 
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FREAK ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Wanted—A furnished room by an old lady with 
electric lights. 

Wanted—A room by a young gentleman with 
both kinds of gas. 

Wanted—A room by a young gentleman with 
double doors. 

Wanted—A man to take care of horses who 
can speak German. 

Wanted—Saleslady in corsets and under-flan- 
nels. 

Wanted—Ladies to sew buttons on the second 
story of Smith & Brown building. 

Wanted—A dog by a little boy with pointed 
ears, 

Wanted—A nice young man to run a poolroom 
out of towa. 

Wanted—A boy who can open oysters with a 
reference. 

Wanted—Experienced nurse for bottled baby. 

Wanted—An organist and boy to blow the 
same. 

Wanted—A boy to be inside and partly outside 
the counter. 

Wanted—A room for two young gentlemen 
about 30 feet long and 20 feet broad. 

Wanted—By a respectable girl, her passage to 
New York, willing to take care of child and a 
sailor. 

Wanted—A furnished room by a lady about 16 
feet square. 

Wanted—A cow by an old lady with crumpled 
horns. 

For Sale—A farm by an old gentleman with- 
out outbuildings. 

For Sale—A nice mattress by an old lady full 
of feathers. 

For Sale—A piano by a young lady with ma- 
hogany legs who is going abroad in a strong 
iron frame. 


For Sale—A nice large dog, will eat anything, | 


very fond of children. 

For Sale—A cottage by a gentleman with a 
bay window. 

For Sale.—A parlor suite by an old lady stuffed 
with hair. 

a ee 

At an interminably long performance of “Monte 
Cristo,” with Charles Fletcher in the character 
of the hero, the curtain rose for the last act at a 
quarter of one in the morning. Fletcher was dis- 
covered sitting in a contemplative attitude. He 
neither moved nor spoke. Just then a clear, sad 
voice in the gallery exclaimed: “I hope we are 
not keeping you up, sir.” 


Union Made Home Industry 


SMOKE THE 


VALENCIA 


5-CENT CIGAR 
(LONG FILLER) 
On Sale at Labor Temple Cigar Store and Other Place, 


Home Phone “‘M"’ 1919 Pacific Phone Market 109 


Charles H. J. Truman 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
1919 Mission St., San Francisco 


Between Fifteenth and Sixteenth 


™, Sorensen Co. 


Reliable Jewelers 
and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 
pert Optician. 

Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 
James 2. Sorensen 715 Market St., next Call Bidz. 

Pek and Sous: 2593 Mission St., mear 22d. 
14K, 18K, 22K All watch repairing war- 
WEDDING RINGS ranted for 2 years. 


PARLOR 
SET 


$16.50 


Settee. Arm Chair and Re- 
ception Chair. Highly pol- 
ished mahoganized birch 
frames with loose cushions. 
Picture doesn’t begin to show 

the graceful lines of rich green upholstering. 
On our immense fifth floor we show more parlor fur- 

niture than any other store in San Francisco. 

ALL THE CREDIT YOU WANT 


Eastern Outfitting Co. 


1017 MARKET ST.vuuSsT ABOVE 6TH 
A GOOD PLACE TO TRADE 


NOW! ALL, TOGETHER 
UNION MEN 


Be steadfast to your cause—pull together and all your aims 


and desires can easily be accomplished. 


Now don’t forget that we have always been, and are still 


CHAMPIONS OF UNIONISM. 


All of our garments are made in our own sanitary shops by 
the most skilled and highest paid UNION mechanics, yet our 
prices are no higher than those of a non-union firm. 


RKellehber&Arowne 


% THE IRISH TAILORS * 
7th Street below Market 


We are 
Pioneers 


NEWS OF THE COMING CENSUS. 

Assistant U. S. Census Director Wm. F. Wil- 
loughby and Wm. M., Steuart, chief statistician 
for manufactures in the Census Bureau, have re- 
turned from the principal manufacturing cities 
which they visited to confer with the leading 
trade organizations and associations of manufac- 
turers, in regard to the form of the schedule to 
be used in the census of manufactures for the 
calendar year 1909, as required by the act of Con- 
gress providing for the Thirteenth Decennial 
U. S. Census. 

Among the associations visited by one or both 
of these officers of the Bureau were the Phila- 
delphia Board of Trade; the American Iron and 
Steel Association; the Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation, of New York City; the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers; the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association; the Chamber of 
Commerce of the state of New York; the Paper 
and Pulp Association; the Silk Association of 
America; the Copper Producers’ Association; the 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, etc. 

The representatives of these associations, and 
other individual manufacturers consulted, in gen- 
eral expressed their belief that the schedule as 
suggested, called for the information it is desir- 
able to obtain for their industries and embraced 
all the questions to which the manufacturers would 
willingly furnish answers. A number of them, 
moreover, made certain suggestions which it is 
believed will be of value in drafting the final 
form of schedule to be adopted. 

The law providing for the thirteenth census di- 
rects that certain statistics in regard to capital, 
employees, wages, cost of materials, miscellane- 
ous expenses, and value of products, shall be 
collected from all manufacturing establishments 
that were in operation during any portion of the 
year 1909. The director of the census desires to 
make these inquiries as simple as the require- 
ments of the law will permit, therefore, the con- 
sultations with representative concerns and the 
creation of the advisory board of special agents. 

The schedule in its last stage will represent 
the experience of the Bureau, and the benefit of 
the advice and suggestions of the principal trade 
organizations and manufacturers’ associations, 
and, finally, such recommendations as may have 
been made by state officials in charge of the 
compilation of kindred statistics. 

The director further has in mind submitting 
for final consideration and advice the schedule 
as drafted in the Bureau to a special committee 
of experts to be drawn from among the principal 
officers of the leading trade associations and large 
private concerns devoted to special lines of in- 
dustry. The form and contents of the several 
special schedules will be considered and advised 
upon by them, and they will assist in the formu- 
lation of the detailed conclusions to be drawn 
later from analyses of the compiled data. In- 
vitations to act in this capacity already have been 
extended a number of business men, and they 
have promptly accepted; the director’s plan of 
obtaining authoritative suggestions during the 
Preparation of the schedules appealing most 
Strongly to their practical conception of a cen- 
sus along common sense and logical lines. 

It is important that the manufacturers co-oper- 
ate with the Census Bureau to make the census 
a success, and it is the intention of the director 
to confer freely with the associations and repre- 
sentative men engaged in the different indus- 
tries, The schedules will, as a rule, be collected 
by special agents, beginning January lst next, 
but every manufacturer will have the privilege 
of sending his report directly to the Census Bu- 
Teau by mail if he prefers to do so. 

Chief Statistician Steuart states that the cen- 
Sus of manufactures and that of mines and quar- 
ties, which covers the calendar year ending next 
December 31st, will both be taken by the same 
special agents and on schedules that have been 
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made uniform in many of the essential features, 
which, in addition to details peculiar to special 
industries, will permit of the preparation of totals 
that show the magnitude and relative importance 
of each. 

The census of manufactures is to be confined 
to what is generally known as “the factory sys- 
tem,” and excludes the so-called neighborhood, 
household, and hand industries, which were in- 
cluded at the Fedéral Census of 1900. The line 
of demarcation between the factory industries 
to be taken, and the hand trades, etc., that are 
to be omitted, is not, said Mr. Steuart, always 
clearly defined, but a fair idea may be obtained 
of the relative importance of the two classes by 
the following brief statement. At the census of 
1900 there was a total of 512,254 establishments 
with products valued at $13,004,400,143, and of 
these the hand trades, of a character which were 
omitted at the census of 1905, represented 304,692 
establishments, with products valued at $1,593,- 
279,021, or 59.5 per cent of the total number of 
establishments, and 12.3 per cent of the total 
value of products. The census of 1910, therefore, 
to be complete, must include the reports from 
every factory, mine and quarry that was in oper- 
ation during any portion of the calendar year 1909. 

The inquiries are similar to those used at prior 
censuses. They require a description of the busi- 
ness or kind of products, the amount of capital, 
the number of employees, the amount paid in 
wages and salaries, the amount of miscellaneous 
expenses, the cost of materials, and the value of 
the products at the factory or mine. 

While the act of Congress, approved July 2, 
1909, under whith the census is taken, makes it 
obligatory upon every owner, president, treasurer, 
secretary, director, or other officer, or agent of 
any manufacturing establishment, mine, quarry, 
or other establishment of productive industry, 
whether conducted as a corporation, firm, limited 
liability company, or by private individuals, to 
furnish the statistics required for this census, it 
also provides that the information supplied shall 
be used only for the statistical purposes for which 
it is intended; that a publication shall be made 
by the Census Bureau whereby the data fur- 
nished by any particular establishment can be 
identified; nor shall the director of the census 
permit anyone other than the sworn employees 
of the Census Bureau to examine the individual 
reports. A severe penalty is also provided for 
any clerk or special agent who shall publish or 
communicate any information coming into his 
possession by reason of his employment in the 
Census Office. t i 

The canvass must be made quickly in order to 
enable the office to tabulate and publish the sta- 
tistics in time to be of value. At prior censuses, 
a few manufacturers, who did not appreciate the 
necessity for prompt action, it is stated, delayed 
their returns until the last moment. This prac- 
tice on the part of a few establishments retards 
the tabulation of the statistics, and renders it 
impracticable for the Bureau to make the totals 
for any state or industry until the reports for 
these negligent establishments have been re- 
ceived. 

To make a success of this great work, there- 
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fore, ‘it is absolutely necessary that the Census 
Bureau receives the co-operation and assistance 
of all persons who will be required to furnish 
the information, without which it will be impos- 
sible to take the census within the time limit and 
with the expenditure of the appropriation that 
has been made for the work, 

As the statistics are tabulated, the totals are 
made for the various states and published in the 
form of special bulletins containing the tabulated 
figures for the several industries, not only for this 
census, but for prior censuses in comparative 
form, Special reports on the leading industries 
of the United States are also published as quickly 
as possible after the enumeration, and these re- 
ports and bulletins are supplied free of charge 
to all who may apply for them. 

A Napa farmer whose son was an applicant for 
a position under the Government, but had been 
repeatedly turned down, said: “Well, it’s hard 
luck but John has missed the civil service exam- 
ination again. It looks like they jest won’t have 
him!” “What was the trouble?” “Well, he wuz 
short on spellin, an geography, and missed purty 
fur in mathematics.” “What is he going to do 
about it?” “I dunno. Times is mighty hard, an’ 
I reckon he’ll have ter go back ter teaching 
school fer a livin’!” 


’ 
fi Powell and Stockton 
Safest und Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 

ATINEE EVERY DAY. 

ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE. 
“OUR BOYS IN BLUE;” LULU MecCONNELL and 
GRANT SIMPSON; TEMPEST and SUNSHINE 
TRIO; BOBBY PANDOR and BROTHER; Last 
Week MINNIE SELIGMAN and WILLIAM BRAM- 
WELL in “The Drums of Doom;” THE BOUNDING 
GORDONS; BOOTBLACK QUARTETTE; NEW OR- 
PHEUM MOTION PICTURES; Last Week CHARLES 
THE FIRST, The Marvelous Nearly Human Chim- 
panzee, who does Everything but talk. Introduced 
by Charles Judge. 
Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75e. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (except Sundays and Holidays), 

10, 25 50c. PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


The Denver House 
221 Third Street, San Francisco 


A. LUNGREN, Manager 


400 Rooms, Electric Lights, Call Bells, Hot 
and Cold Water. Rooms 35c to 50c per 
day; $2.00 to $2.50 per week. Phone 

; KEARNY 3373. 


Denver Baths 
225 Third Street, San Francisco 


Baths 25 cents. 75 private tubs, with sep- 
arate apartments for ladies. UNION 
BATH HOUSE. Laundry Office. 


Phone KEARNY 3373. 
ROLKIN & SHARP, Proprietors. 


Brooklyn Hotel 


365-373 First St., San Francisco 

Board and Room, $1.00 per day; $6.00 to $8.00 per 
week. Rooms only, 50c; Family Rooms, $1.00. 
Choice Single Rooms, $2.00 per week up. Board 
and Room, two meals per day, including three on 
Sunday, $5.00 per week up. Single meals, 25c. 
Free Bus Chas. Montgomery 
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UNION MEMBERS, BE CONSISTENT! 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 


you insist. 


If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 


Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


LO 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
October 29, 1909. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., Vice- 
President Schilling in the chair, 

Roll Call of Officers—Absent: President Kelly. 
Delegate McCabe appointed vice-president pro 
tem, Minutes of the previous meeting approved 
as printed. 

Credentials—Bartenders—R. H. Patterson, vice 
P. L. Hoff. Waiters—E. W. Kauder, vice O. W. 
Maguire. Bottle Caners—P. Anderson, vice T. 
Parnow. Boot and Shoe Workers—E. H. Lomas- 
ney, H. Gallagher, Miss E. Burke. Sailors— 
Frank Johnson, vice G. F. Stedman. Delegates 
seated. 

Communications—Referred to “Labor Clarion” 
—From Garment Workers’ Local, No. 131, a de- 
mand for the union label and enclosing list of 
firms using their label. Referred to Executive 
Committee—From Barbers, No. 148, requesting 
a blanket boycott on all barber shops not ob- 
serving their rules, From the Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers, requesting financial assistance. 
From Newspaper Publishers’ Association, reply 
to communication in relation to solicitors. From 
Teamsters’ Joint Executive Council, No. 7, ap- 
proving of request of Stablemen’s Union made 
to this Council for a boycott on Morrison’s 
Stables, Twenty-first and Mission streets. Filed 
—From Post Office Clerks, thanks for support of 
resolutions proposed. From Machinists, No. 68, 
enclosing regular weekly donation to Box Makers’ 
Union. From Bartenders’ Union, No. 41, notifi- 
cation of change of financial secretary. From 
Waiters, No. 30, forwarding per capita tax and 
commenting thereon. From Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators’ Union, stating that Automatic 
Vaudeville Theatre had been unionized. From 
Joint Council of Teamsters, No. 7, notifying the 
Council that grocery clerks and retail delivery 
drivers were co-operating for their mutual bene- 
fit. From the California Anti-Saloon League, 
requesting action on proposed charter amend- 
ment to be voted upon November 2nd. The above 
communication was ordered filed without being 
read by a vote of 45 in favor, 41 against. 

Reports of Unions—Bakers, No. 24—Business 
fair; have adopted union label for bread and will 
shortly put same in active use; ask for the earn- 
est support of organized labor. Bath House At- 
tendants—No settlement with Sutro Baths; boy- 
cott still on. 

At this time Mr. John Sandgren, who is in 
this city appealing for funds for the Swedish 
unionists now enaged in a struggle with their 
employers, was invited to address the Council. 
Bro. Sandgren eloquently pictured the situation 
which confronted the Swedish workers and the 
aggressive moves made by the capitalistic class 
of that country leading up to the general strike; 
he stated that this was an international fight 
against international capital; latest dispatches in- 
dicated that there are one hundred thousand on 
strike, representing seven or eight hundred thou- 
sand men, women and children. The Swedish 
workers will sacrifice everything to perpetuate 
organized labor in Sweden, despite the attempts 
of the employers to starve them out. His re- 
marks were enthusiastically applauded. 

Moved that the matter of donating to the 
Swedish strikers be referred to the executive 
committee. 

Executive Committee’s Report—The committee 
reported progress on the butchers’ case, and sub- 
mitted the following amendment to be proposed 
at the next convention of the A. F. of L., relative 
to disputes between internationals and their local 
unions: 

“When an international organization appeals 
to the executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to enforce section 1, article 11, of 


the constitution, providing for the unseating of 
local unions affiliated with duly chartered cen- 
tral bodies, the executive council shall have power 
to investigate the merits of the appeal, and if 
the claims of the international organization so 
appealing are not supported by the evidence 
submitted by both sides, they shall have power 
to refuse to enforce said law, subject to appeal 
to the next convention; and further, if they find 
the claims of the local union complained of well 
founded, they shall have power to order said in- 
ternational to not organize a dual local in the 
jurisdiction referred to in said complaint, until 
such time as the action of the executive council 
has been approved by the A. F. of L. in conven- 
tion assembled.” 

Moved that the amendment be endorsed as 
proposed. Amended, that we amend the pro- 
posed amendment by inserting the words “and 
state federations” after the words “central 
bodies”; carried. The amendment was then en- 
dorsed as amended by a rising vote of 56 in favor 
to 6 against. 

Carnival Committee—Bro. McCabe reported 
progress, and expressed the hope that unions 
will remit money for tickets as soon as possible, 
and will not insist on returning unused tickets. 

Unfinished Business—Delegates from Laundry 
Workers’ Union, No. 26, brought up the question 
of the boycott on the Hayes Park Laundry, and 
moved that the Council declare the Hayes Park 
Laundry unfair; carried. 

Receipts—Printing Pressmen, $16; Drug Clerks, 
$4; Gas Workers, $10; Boiler Makers, No. 25, $6; 
Blacksmiths, No. 168, $4; Soap Workers, $6; 
Bay and River Steamboatmen, $6; Gas Appliance 
and Stove Fitters, $2; Machine Hands, $2; Bar- 
ber Shop Porters, $2; partial receipts of sale of 
Labor Day tickets, $985.30. Total, $1,043.30. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; postage, $3; premium 
on money order to Sweden, $1; stenographer, 
$20; P. O’Brien, $10; J. J. Kenny, $15; J. A. Kelly, 
expenses to A. F. of L. convention, $400; Royal 
Insurance Co., premium on policy, $18; Capital 
Decorating Co., $20; The Typewritorium, $1. 
Total, $518. 

Adjourned at 10:30 p, m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. . 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 

——— ea 
GOVERNOR JOHNSON’S IDEAL. 

The following lines express something of the 
ideal of the late John Albert Johnson, who from 
a boyhood of narrow limitations rose to be gov- 
ernor of Minnesota: 

“Tt is my conclusion that the bitterness of pov- 
erty, the terrible drudgery those who rise from 
the bottom must experience, the bitter longings 
and the heartaches for the things we want— 
want with heart and soul, and always find just 
beyond us—comprise the test of fire to which a 
far-seeing Providence subjects those who are 
destined to succeed. And whether real success is 
possible without this suffering, I doubt. When 
people call me governor and show respect, it 
pleases me, but my mind inevitably reverts to the 
time when no one dignified me, and I wonder why 
and what these things mean. So much in life 
we none of us understand! But there’s a purpose, 
and those of us who have the desire to accom- 
plish a work in the world can only .remember that 
there is no honor not founded on worth, and no 
respect not founded on accomplishment. And 
above all, to help others to life, to hope, to see 
the greatness of the future and to strive for a 
share in the accomplishment of something which 
is new and needed in this world, or which is 
worthy because it contributes to a broader under- 
standing of life and its problems. 

“To have fought poverty is a magnificent heri- 
tage. I do not envy the rich. Their affluence has 
cut,them off from the greatest thing in the world 


—to know how the average, commonplace, un- 
sought and unhonored man lives, what he feels, 
what he thinks. There is but one end of life 
which is worthy and that is to conquer—to con. 
quer adversity, pain, envy, regrets, ambitions ani 
the obstacles which are put in our path to develop 
our fortitude, our courage and our intelligence.” 
————_®—___—__ ; 

A well-known business man attended his daugh- 
ter’s commencement exercises at an eastern co! 
lege recently. He had been greatly pleased wit, 
the beauty and dignity of the exercises, and wa 
discoursing to his wife upon the refining influ 
ences of college life. Suddenly his impressiy: 
monologue was cut short. A girl, in cap and 
gown, came dashing down the steps of the maii; 
hall, waving her diploma and shouting, “Edu 
cated, by gosh!” 


“As if it harmed me, giving others the same 
chances and rights as myself.”—Walt Whitman 


Hansen & Elrick 


Men’s Furnishers 


s NOW 
HAVE A BRANCH STORE 
766 MARKET ST. 
PHELAN BLDG. 


ALSO: 
353 MONTGOMERY. 


1105 FILLMORE 


UNION MADE 


Suits 
Overcoats 
Rain Coats 


$15 to $25 


WALLENSTEIN & FROST 


824 MARKET STREET opp. 4th 


Patronize 


Home Industry 


and wear 


Union Hats 
LUNDSTROM HATS 


ARE MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
BY UNION MEN. 


Four Stores: 


1178 Market Street 
64 Market Street 
605 Kearny Street 
2640 Mission St. 


For Women in Union and Home 


The “Western Laborer” gives some good ad- 
vice on the label, and it appeals to women: 
“When the wife of a union man goes through 
her husband’s clothes in performing her regular 
‘touching’ ceremony, she should respect the label. 
lf she finds one in his clothes, she should go 
easy and at least give her spouse an even break. 
If no label, she should take everything in sight 
and spend it for label goods.” 

Miss Kate Barnard, state commissioner of char- 
ities and correction for Oklahoma, is making a 
tour of the eastern states for the purpose of 
studying social conditions. She first came into 
prominence during the statehood campaign in 
Oklahoma. Three of the planks in the state con- 
stitution relating to child labor, compulsory edu- 
cation and the department of charities, were 
drafted by her. After being made commissioner 
of charities she exposed the way in which the 
state of Kansas cared ‘for the prisoners entrusted 
to it by Oklahoma, with the result that the con- 
tract was broken and Oklahoma now has a model 
penitentiary with a night school and a baseball 
team. 

Many hundreds of women assisted in gathering 
the harvest around Beatrice, Nebraska. They 
were lured to the fields by the offer of board and 
$3 a day. A farmer went into Beatrice looking 
for farmhands. Loungers in the town refused 
to work, and the farmer had to face the possi- 
bility of losing part of his crop. He went into 
a restaurant, and, when waiting to be served, 
was struck with the idea of bidding for the wait- 
resses as harvesters. He offered them $3 a day 
and every waitress threw aside her apron and 
went to the farm. They did such efficient work 
that other farmers sought women and they drew 
school teachers, stenographers and college girls 
as well. 

Miss Sarah J. Roberts, aged twenty-four years, 
has, after almost six months’ continuous work, 
completed the big contract of surveying for the 
extensive sewer system proposed for the city of 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma. Miss Roberts’ father had 
the contract for the work, but business in other 
places occupied his time and the local job was 
turned over to his daughter, who is a skillful 
civil engineer. She had charge of the large 
forces of men who have been in the field. This 
is the first contract of the kind which has been 
executed by a woman in Oklahoma, 

Mrs. Emily Crawford, president of the House- 
holders’ League of England, is one of the leaders 
in the movement to found a colony in Australia 
where no man will be allowed to own a penny’s 
worth of property. The promoters of the enter- 
prise have secured land in a fine situation near 
Albany, on a high ground facing the sea, There 
is a small lake on the property and several min- 
eral springs of repute for healing rheumatism 
and gout. The women propose to establish a 
resort similar to the German Bad, only no 
gambling will be allowed. Mrs. Crawford was 
asked why she and her colleagues were going so 
far away to invest their money she replied: “It 
is because there is no protection in England for 
the financial enterprises of women. We aré go- 
ing to Australia, where women stand on the same 
footing with men, have the same protection and 
the same advantages that having the ballot af- 
fords,” 

The Women’s Industrial and Educational Un- 
ion of Boston has started the work of introduc- 
ing the system of savings bank life insurance 
and old age annuities among the settlements in 
and near Boston. The plan is to instruct a class 
made up of representatives of co-operative social 
Settlements in savings insurance. Nineteen or- 
ganizations have agreed to send workers to the 
lectures which are to be given each fortnight. 
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PRESSMEN FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS. 
The International Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union has taken a front place in the 


contest of organized labor against tuberculosis. ° 


The following letter from the pen of President 
George L. Berry shows that the importance of 
the movement is clearly understood: 
“Cincinnati, Ohio, October 14, 1909. 
“In behalf of the International Commission on 
Tuberculosis and the board of directors of the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union, I desire at this time to bring to your at- 
tention and for your careful consideration, the 
work that has been instituted through action of 
the twenty-first annual convention of our society. 
“The announcement that the printing pressmen 
and assistants of this country are the most vitally 
affected from consumption may prove surprising 
information to you. Nevertheless, this is not 


. only proven by the statistical review of the Govy- 


ernment, as reflected in Bulletin 79 issued by the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, but is thor- 
oughly demonstrated in the number of deaths 
caused by consumption during the past year. 

“Quoting from the president’s report to the 
twenty-first annual convention of our society, the 
president says: 

““From June, 1908, to June, 1909, inclusive, there 
were 158 deaths. Of this number 88 were caused 
from consumption and 75 per cent of the deaths 
above referred to, caused by consumption, oc- 
curred between the ages of 20 and 34, showing 
that the majority of our deaths from this disease 
occur in the prime of life, when our members are 
most useful to their home and to society in gen- 
eral.’ 

“The Government Bulletin 79, referred to above, 
has taken up the question as to the effect of 
tuberculosis upon fifteen trades, known as ‘lung 
occupations, and in the analysis of this subject 
the printing pressmen are placed fifth in the list, 
or 24 per cent more seriously affected than the 
compositors, who rank seventh. 

“The discovery of the seriousness of this dread- 
ful disease in the ranks of our membership caused 
the appointment by our last convention of a com- 
mission, whose duty it is to gather statistical 
matter, to enforce as speedily as possible an 
educational process whereby our members may 
be, if possible, saved from this disease, and with 
the prosecution of an educational course for the 
study and prevention of the disease, the commis- 
sion has further determined upon the establish- 
ment of a sanatorium, to which those now affected 
with the white plague, or may hereafter be af- 
fected, can go and be cured, or at least have 
their lives prolonged, without cost to the affected 
member, 

“In the consideration of a sanatorium as re- 
ferred to above, I beg to announce that the com- 
mission has secured an option of eighteen months 
on a 519-acre tract of land, situated near the 
border of North Carolina, located in Tennessee, 
forty-eight miles from Asheville, which is cred- 
ited as being the most favorable spot for the cure 
of tuberculosis. 

“The tract of land under option is splendidly 
located, and we are fortunate in having on this 
tract four different kinds of mineral water, which 
we hope to be able to use in the near future for 
our superannuated members, old-age pensioners, 
or other members affected with chronic disease. 

“We are also fortunate in the selection of this 
spot to have a varied altitude ranging from 1,600 
to 3,200 feet, which, you will readily appreciate, 
will be of great advantage in the handling of our 
tuberculosis affected members. 

“To get this institute under way, and to com- 
plete the payment on the property which we 
have optioned, it is estimated will cost us $100,000. 
Recognizing your interest in this subject from a 
business, moral and humane standpoint, has 
caused the commission to instruct me to take up 


this matter and outline briefly the objects to you, 
to the end that financial assistance will be con- 
sidered by you in support of our project. 
“Yours fraternally, : 
“GEORGE L. BERRY, President.” 
Beer ae SOA Ee Sere ee 

Engrossed resolutions adopted by the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation of Labor 
on the death of Max Morris have been com- 
pleted and presented to the widow. The work 
was executed in album form in Sickels and Old 
English and Roman lettering, and engrossed in 
modified German. Bound artistically in sealskin 
and embellished hand-tooling, it was the acme of 
the bookbinders’ art. James Gallaher of the A. 
F, of L. headquarters was the artist who pre- 
pared the resolutions. 


Secure and Profitable 


The wise man keeps part of his money in a 
reliable savings bank. If you are making 


money now why not put aside something for 
a rainy day. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


$39,435,681 38 

Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells Fargo & Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o'clock a. m. to 3 o'clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o'clock noon, and Satur- 
day evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock 
p. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, J. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr.; E. T. Kruse and 
W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C, W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C.. Heyer, Man- 


SEE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Nov., 
Gold on Dark Blue. 


Established 1 853 Largest on Pacific Coast 


27 TENTH STREET, S. F. 


1158 McAllister Street, S. F. 
Branches: 1233 Yon nster Street $. 


1164 Broadway, Oakland 
Highest Class Work 
~~ Moderate Prices 
Quick Delivery 


Blankets and Curtains Cleaned by Antiseptic 
* Process, 


Men’s Suits in 48 Hours 
PHONE US—Market 1620 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines. 
tMonotype Machines. 
tSimplex Machines. 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 88 First. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Associated Printing and Supply Co., 711 San- 
some. 

Automatic Printing Co., 422 Sacramento. 

Baldwin & McKay, 166 Valencia. 

Banister & Oster, 320 McAllister. 

*Barry, Jas. H. Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 

Bartow, J. S., 88 First. 

Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 

*Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 

Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian) 643 
Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

*Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

Borgel & Downie, 718 Mission. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brower-Morse Co., 136 Fern Ave. 

Brown & Power, 327 California. 

*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

California Press, 50 Main. 

*Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 685 Montgomery. 

7Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

Collins, C. J., 38358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Cottle Printing Co., 2589 Mission. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

*tCrocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

*Daily News, Ninth near Folsom. 

Davis, H. L. Co., 251 Kearny. 

Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

Dickinson & Faist, 1442 O’Farrell. 

*Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

*Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. 

Gabriel-Meyerfield Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

*German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

Golden Gate Printing Co., 63 McAllister. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 

Griffith, E. B., 581 Valencia. 

Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market, 

*Halle R. H., 68 Fremont, 

Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 

jHanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

*Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 147-151 Minna. 

*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth, 

Lafontaine, J. R., 243 Minna. 

Lanson & Lauray, 1216 Stockton. 

Latham & Swallow, 510 Clay. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch, James T., 28-30 Van Ness Avenue 

Mackey, E. L. & Co., 788 Mission. 

Marnell & Co., 77. Fourth. 

*Marshall Press, 809 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

*Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C., Commercial and Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

McNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

*Neubarth, J. J., Fifteenth and Mission. 

Nevin, C. W., 154 Fifth St. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

*+Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Rapid Printing Co., 340 Sansome. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 

*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

*Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 

{San Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 


sion. 
{San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 
San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
*Shanley Co., -The., 147-151 Minna. 
*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 
South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 
*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
*7;Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 
Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 
*Town Talk, 88 First. 
Travers, Chas. S. Co., 130 Kearny. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
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177) United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
Upton Bros. Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
*Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 

Wale Printing Co., 883 Market. 
Western Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 
Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 

*Williams Printing Co., 406 Sutter. 
Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS. 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power Co., 327 California. 

Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 

Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C., 147-151 Minna. 

Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 

Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Go., 66 Fremont. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 

Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 

Stanley-Taylor Co, 554 Bryant. 

Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 

Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 

Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 

Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 

Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 

PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 

Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howard. 

Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 

California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Commercial Photo & Engraving Co., 509 San- 
some. 

Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 655 Market. 

Sa Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston, San 
ose. 

Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 

Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 

Sutter Engraving Co., 420 J, Sacramento. 

Tribune Publishing Co., 8th and Franklin, 
Oakland. 

Western Process Eng. Co., 76 Second. 

Yosemite Engraving Co., 1918 Center, Berk- 
eley. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 
Sunset Publishing House, Commercial and Battery. 


MAILERS, 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 860 Mission. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness Avenue. 

Crescent Feather Co., Nineteenth and Harrison. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

Hayes Park Laundry, 

Moraghan Oyster Company, 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Sutro Baths. 

United Cigar Stores. 

—_____@&_____—_ 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Alameda County. Members of labor unions 
and sympathisers are requested to cut this list 
out and post it at home: 

All 10-cent Barber Shops. 

American Fuel Co. 

Barber Shop, 471 8th street. 

Becker Markets, 908 Washington and 519 13th 
streets. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

Douglas Shoes. 

Eagle Box Factory. 

French & Peterson, Parcel Delivery. 

Holstrom, horseshoer, 1320 San Pablo avenue. 

Marshall, Steel & Co., tailors, Berkeley. 

Pike Woolen Mills, tailors. 

Renacker, tailor, 418 San Pablo avenue. 

Shs Ae ae 

Try one of our $20.00 or $25.00 suits to order. 
You'll pay $30.00 or $35.00 elsewhere. Union la- 
bel. Neuhaus & Co., tailors, 506 Market St. *** 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

Last Sunday’s meeting was well attended. A; 
3:30 an adjournment was taken to the Mint steps, 
where a photo group for the union’s Boosters’ 
Club resulted. The pictures are excellent, and 
Secretary-Treasurer Michelson will gladly show 
membersthe six views, a copy of which may };¢ 
procured at a reasonable rate. 

A proposition from Oakland Typographic: 
Union to co-operate to advance the job scale was 
not entertained. 

An amendment was offered, which will be con- 
sidered at the November meeting, clearly defining 
the pay-day law. The object is to rectify abuses 
that have grown up on account of the want of 
a clear interpretation of the law. ~ 

The assessment of 10 cents on earnings of $30 
or over was continued for the month of Novem- 
ber. ? 

The assessment for the box makers will be 
paid for another two weeks. 

Attention was drawn to the International reg- 
istration plan, and chairmen of chapels are urged 
to assist the secretary-treasurer in compiling data. 


The following applications for membership 
were received: Andrew Y. Wood, Edna F, Beck, 
Charles Hall, Mrs. Winnie Barkley, Jos. O. 
Schwager, Harry L, Cunningham and Chas. L. 
Schneider. The membership committee will con- 
sider these requests for affiliation next Monday 
night, November 8th, at headquarters. Members 
interested are requested to be present. 

A proposed law to prohibit canvassing for 
votes during working hours was defeated, in the 
committee of the whole, by four votes. A propo- 
sition preventing the use of the name of the 
Typographical Union, unless authorized, when 
such use could cause a doubt as to whether official 
sanction had been given, was adopted. 

The delegates to the State Federation of Labor 
reported in detail the deliberations of that body, 
as did No. 21’s representatives in the Labor Coun- 
cil. 

Seventy cards were deposited during the month, 
and fifty-eight were withdrawn. 

The label committee told of its efforts to fur- 
ther the interests of fair printing, and members 
were asked to render all possible aid. 

Philip Johnson resigned from the label com- 
mittee. Eugene Donovan was elected a delegate 
to the Labor Council in the place of H. L. White, 
and Will J. French will serve on the auditing 
committee in lieu of H. Lambert. 

V. E. Sawyer, Geo. M. Hearst, C. Molina, J. C. 
Jones, Geo. Brady, J. Domergue and W. von 
Konsky were elected to membership, the last 
three as apprentices. Further time was granted 
on the applications of C. J. Lincke, Mrs. I. Wolfe, 
M. E. Miller and E. M. Seager. 

John C. Jones, Geo. M. Hearst, Virgil E. Saw- 
yer, Casimiro Molina, John Domergue (appren- 
tice), George Brady (apprentice), and W. von 
Konsky (apprentice) were obligated. 


The pension checks are due tomorrow (Satur- 
day). 

It is urgently requested that members send in 
changes of address, new names or stops for the 
“Typographical Journal” and “Labor Clarion” to 
the secretary-treasurer, otherwise it is very diffi 
cult to keep the records at headquarters in proper 
shape. Members thoughtlessly communicate di- 
rect with the papers mentioned—hence_ the 
trouble. 

Every man and woman on No, 21’s roll is aske«l 
to supply information for the International roster. 
Either call on Secretary-Treasurer Michelson 0: 
mail your full name, in accordance with I. T. U. 
law. 

Frank Coffin has ably upheld the reputation vf 
the craft in the billiard tournaments of the past 
few weeks. 
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DIRECTORY 
OF UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p.m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on first Wednesday at 8 p. m. Label Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters on second and fourth 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 


.meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phone, 


Market 2853. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet Ist and 8d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Beye eet 2d and 4th Mondays, 343 Van Ness 

ve. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
2d Wednesdays, 225 Third. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No, 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 38d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—2d and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J, Toohey, 618 Precita Ave. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—-Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Broom Makers—3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters 314 14th. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—l1st and 38d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet list 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 133 Gough; meet 

2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 590 Eddy. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 46 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Garment Cutters—Twin Peaks Hall, 1st and 3d 
Wednesdays. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. B 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays; office, 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 

Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton, . 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842 Fulton. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 


bart “naling 4th Mondays at Labor Temple, 316 


Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet list and 3d Tuesdays at headquar- 
ters, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Projecting Machine Operators, No. 
162—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Bel yrs Solicitors, No. 12,766—V. L. Kline, Secy., 

ak, 

Paste Makers—Iist and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet Alternate Saturdays, Roesch 
Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2d Wednesdays, La- 
yor coe Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 397 

essie. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council “sii, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 397 Jessie. 

Rammermen—ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 807 Folsom. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m. 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet 1st Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 8d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. BE. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable _Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
807 Folsom near 4th. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—ist and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3d Monday, 
91 Steuart. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d ‘Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant; meet Thurs- 


ay. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 34 Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Poeace Workers—Miss Mae Kerrigan, 290 Fre- 
mont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Room 237, In- 
vestors’ Building, Fourth and Market. L, Mich- 
elson, Sec.-Treas., meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
-Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 

vee A acca argh Monday, Labor Temple, 316 

th. 
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FAIR DAIRIES. 


The Milkers’ Union, No. 8861, announces that the 
following dairies are conforming to the regulations 
of the union respecting hours and wages and also 
use the label of the Milkers’ Union: . 


American Dairy, Louis Kahn, 515 Charter Oak St. 
Central Milk Company, 21st and Folsom. 
Charles Dias, Wayland and Hamilton streets. 
C. M. Johnson, 1278 Hampshire street. 
Fairmount Dairy, Hyland and Mission Streets, 
John Brannen. 
J. A, Christen & Sons, 1427 Valencia street. 
Mt. Hamilton Dairy, Frank Marty, 901 Silver Ave. 
Mrs. T. Emhoff, Portland Dairy, 325 Hanover. 
New Boss Dairy, Jos. Kensel, Six Mile House. 
Nick Hansen, California Dairy, 617 Amazon Ave. 
People’s Dairy, Martin Johnson, San Bruno road. 
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16 
MUSICIANS’ 


MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 


UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. 

Notice. 

The regular monthly meeting of the union will 
be held on Thursday, November 11, 1909, in the 
headquarters (Orpheus Hall), at 1 p. m. sharp. 

To be acted upon: 1. Reports of the board of 
directors and various officers. 2. Constitutional 


amendments, providing (a) that members violat- | 


ing the provisions of section 15, article 4, consti- 
tution and by-laws, shall be fined $25; (b) that 
the nominating committee shall be elected by 
the union, instead of being appointed by the 
president; (c) members violating the provisions 
of standing resolution No. 2, constitution and by- 
laws, shall be fined not less than $10, instead of 
not less than $50; (d) making initiation fee of 
members of drum corps $2, instead of $5. 

At the board meeting, held November 2d, Presi- 
dent Harry Menke presiding, J. Sievers, of Local 
No. 76, Seattle, J. C. Steinhardt, of Local. No. 
209, Goldfield, F. Paret, of Local No. 310, New 
York City, and W. H. Hemming, of Local No. 
358, Livingstone, Montana, were admitted on 
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‘Unionism Triumphs 


Be Consistent—Be mererg 


Help Your Cause by Helping Those That Help You. 


purchase. 


| stantly aspires, is he not elevated? 


LABOR CLARION 


transfer. Messrs. H. P. Kamler, A. F. Johanssen, 
J. Lindtner, G. P. Towle, and E. A. Victors have 
been reinstated to membership in good standing. 
Mr. Eugene Speyer, conditional member of A. 
F. of M., and musical director of the “Time, 
Place and Girl” company, was reported playing 
at the Garrick Theatre, week of October 24-30. 
The meeting of the union set for October 28th 
did not take place, owing to lack of a quorum of 
members, and in consequence no revision of the 
price list has occurred to date that will affect the 
rates for engagements throughout 1910. The 


| legality and advisability of calling a special meet- 


ing of the union to consider and act on recom- 
mended changes proposed by the committee on 
price-list revision was discussed at the board 
meeting held November 2d, and referred to Presi- 
dent Menke for investigation. 
eee A ees 

“Did you ever hear of a man who had striven 
all his life faithfully and singly toward an object 
and in no measure obtained it? If a man con- 
Did ever a 
man try heroism, magnanimity, truth, sincerity 
and find that there was no advantage in them— 


that it was a vain endeavor?’—H. D. Thoreau. 


SHOES FOR YOUR EVERY NEED—EVERY W 
STYLE, FROM A LIGHT DRESS SHOE TO 
A HEAVY WORKING SHOE. 

ABOUT THE PRICES—We guarantee to 


save you from 50c. to $2.00 on each pair you 


LET OURS BE YOUR SHOE HOUSE 


As a firm adherent to UNION PRINCIPLES—we always have 
and always will—do everything in our power to advance its 


cause. 


We have proven this by being the first establishment in 


California to introduce the UNION STAMPED SHOE—and 
doubly prove it by the fact that we buy and sell more UNION 
STAMPED SHOES than any other firm in the United States. 


EVERY CLERK IN OUR EMPLOY IS A UNION MAN 


YOU WILL SEE THE UNION CARD IN OUR SHOW-WINDOWS 


WHEN IN NEED OF SHOES, VISIT US 
FORGET YOUR ENEMIES, but REMEMBER YOUR FRIENDS 


B. KATSCHINSKI 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE Co. 


“The Greatest Shoe House in the West’’ 


825 MARKET ST., Near Fourth, Opp. Stockton St. 


ig Pee aimey besa iseiste:  dcbepeg 


There isn’t any secret about the policy 
upon which we are building our business 
—the best merchandise for the least 
money; and the least money for the best 
merchandise. We know our goods well 
enough to back them with our guarantee. 


Men’s Novelty Suits 
AT $25” 


You'll be especially pleased with these 
suits because in the materials the patterns 
and the making they are far ahead of any 
other lines of clothing at anywhere near 
the price asked. 


Auto-Collar Overcoats 


$15°° 


Here is an overcoat made to sell for 
$20, or $25. It is 52 inches long; half 
self lined. The materials are heavy tweed 
in a variety of patterns. 


Double Service Boys’ Suits 


$3°° 


We call them double service because 
they are made to give long wear—yet 
they are dressy enough for a dressy boy. 


Clarion 


867-869 Market St. 


Opposite Powell 


Orpheum. 


“Our Boys in Blue,” a military spectacle, will 
be the headline attraction next week at the 
Orpheum. Lulu McConnell and Grant Simpson, 
capital vocalists, comedians and mimics, The 
Tempest and Sunshine Trio, who were prominent 
of “The Follies of 1907” and “Little Nemo,” and 
Bobby Pandor and his brother, two gladiators 
who are gifted with strength and endurance, will 
be the other new acts. Next week will be the 
last of Minnie Seligman and William Bramwell, 
The Bounding Gordons, The Bootblack Quartette 
and also of Charles the First. A new series of 
motion pictures is announced. 

a 

Oakland’s new carpenter home was dedicated 
on the evening of October 27th. Mayor Frank 
K. Mott, Secretary of State Charles F. Curry, 
Rev. C. R. Brown, and other speakers, responded 
to toasts. President William Atkinson acted as 
chairman in his usual efficient manner, and the 
opening of the $40,000 Carpenters’ Hall was 2 
source of congratulation to not only the unionists 
of this vicinity, but to the citizens generally. 

Criticus: “So this is your picture, ‘The Battle,’ 
is it?’ DeAuber: “Yes. War is a terrible thing.” 
Criticus: “Oh, of course, but I don’t believe it’s 
as bad as it is painted.” " 

———— o> 

“How do you know your husband is not a good 
poker player?” “Because,” answered young Mrs. 
Torkins, “no good poker player could be as pop- 
ular as he is with other poker players.” 


